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COLLEGIATE EDUCATION AS A 
NATIONAL PROBLEM 


THIS year is already notable in the wi 
of education for the new periodicals and 
the new societies it has brought forth. | 
have not heard whether the proposed Asso 
ciation of University Professors was sue 
cessfully launched or not, but one thing in 
he constitution prepared for adoption by 
that society gives me a text for this morn 
ing. It was stated that one of the objects 
of the organization should be ‘‘to facilitate 
a more effective cooperation among teachers 
n universities and colleges for . . thi 
methodical examination and discussion 
questions relating ‘ation in hig! 
nstitutions of learning 

It seems to me that the outcome of such 


a purpose, followed to the bitter end, would 


be to make of each college faculty a class 
in pedagogy. The course to be pursued by 
this class would be one in Hochschulpida 
gogik. It would be repeated each year 
with variations, and never passed by even 
the brightest member of the elass. 

The organization which you are forming 
this week, here in Chicago, might well 
enough adopt the same purpose as part of 
its program. Then the difference between 
the two societies in this one particular 
would probably be merely a difference as 
to who should conduct the faculty class in 
pedagogy. The society of college pro- 
fessors mig ay that such a class should 
have no head, but should conduet itself. 
The society of college presidents might pro- 
pose that it be led by a dean or even by 
the president himself. The college pro- 


fessors ought to know whether a class needs 
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What bearing has the more reeent liter- 


re of educational theory upon the prob 


What rights and responsibilities have the 
mndary schools that college entrance re- 
irements are bound to respect? How 
hall we distinguish in this matter between 
the secondary schools that want the col 
es to tell them what to do and the 


secondary schools that want to tell the col 


What are the essential relations of gen- 


eral education to professional edueation 


under actual modern eonditions? How ean 
we inject the seriousness of the professional 
school into the student life of the college? 
(nd do we want to do it if we ean? And 


how long will the public take the college 


llow can we shorten the apprenticeship 
tructors, for their own 
eood al d the vo vl oft the ir classe 37 What 


ought they to be taught about teaching 


of young college ins 


bevond what we knew when we began to 


Teach 


What principles underlie the formulation 
of requirements for college admission and 


rraduation? Or should these requirements 
repre ent hie rely a working compromise 
tween rival interests in college faculties? 


Why do the era luates oft cood colleges 


iv 


renerally turn out reasonably well in life? 
Can we find out how the college has econ- 
tributed to their success and to their moral 
character, and then work it a little harder 

these directions 

And then. what is a college degree, r ally ? 

Wi should all of us be the more hop ful 
f the sueeess of such excursions into the 
higher pedagogy, because of the work that 
we have already seen done by faculty com- 
mittees Have we not known such com 
mittees now and again to spend davs and 
nights and many weeks on the revision 
r +] 


e eurriculum or the formulation of 


some new policy And the discussion o 
their reports by the college or universits 
bodies to which they have been mad 

faculties, councils, senates or by whateve 


name they may have been called—has not 


that discussion often risen to heights 
real edueational vision After we ha 
‘ast our gibes at the routine sessions 0 


these academic bodies, the fact remains 


and must be recognized that some of th 
finest and most illuminating debates of 
venuine edueational questions are thos¢ 
which not infrequently go forward, without 


publicity and without excessive pedagogic 


‘oOnscec1ousness, 1n the Si leg slative bodi« s of 


our higher institutions of learning 
Let me go a step further, and make 
remark that is so reactionary as to be al 


most radical: I believe that to-day ou 


best knowledge and wisdom regarding the 


pre vention and eure ot disease Is generally 


to be found in the medical profession ; our 


best knowledge and wisdom regarding reli 
gion is generally to be found among priests 
and ministers of religion; our best know! 
edge and wisdom even regarding lega 
procedure is still to be found among 
lawyers; and our best knowledge and wis 
dom regarding edueation is almost as gen 
erally to be found among educators. Our 
main reliance for a comprehensive national 
program for our higher education must lx 
the faculties of our colleges and univer 
sities, 

We certainly need such a national pro 
gram, less fragmentary, more organic, mor 
free from internal competition and contra- 
diction, than that which we now have. It 
seems fair that we should look to the teacel 
bodies of our higher institutions of 


ng 
learning for the gradual working out of 
the main lines of such a program. This 
is a subject for serious consideration by 
our faculties everywhere. Our faculty 


pedagogy is to rise to its greatest height in 
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study and investigation of a real and Board has portant bear 





Huential Nationa pidagogik, not to Say | 
Volkerpadagogil lt 
It is not to he denied that recent eve} ts eationa dj ! tratio na ‘ont? | 


> 1ropy have intensified this CONVICTION re tion of Tits ned? | Clp ors na 





It seems clear that the education of a peo universities to those ndueted under v1 
n the wisdom and ideals that mak: vate auspices; the need and appropr 
them strong and great is as Important for functions of a natio iniversitv: the un 
nal self-preservation as is direct pr limited poss 5 
vision for the na defenss Even if it yperatio tw exis . itione it 
should appear as our national creed t i stitu search s 
two ¢itizens should think alike, we have \ . 1s aS 3 ordi 
st to achieve a national unity through es and univers 
he insistence that every one should know What su " 
why he thinks as he does, and should learn consideration S 
) vork with thos whose thoughts al facuityv that should ser S 
ferent It may be that the first tenet o eneral questions . 
mat \merieal pedagogy will b ducatiol pers { } — 
it every man’s education must be diffe) iftain . 
nt from every other man’s: but if so. this f these bod 
tenet will need to be balanced by two other The vista indeed leads out much furt 
melvy, that everv man’s education must than | have indicated vel 
onest and thoroughgoing as far as it mes more apparent that ever 
es, and that eve rv man must learn. as far aertakil i] 
m lies, to understand his neighbor’s enter is) conditions ty} mprove ' 
if view ! ur svsten tint I} 
(Che making of a really national provi ) ricultur 
S10 for our higher edueation involves a Mmmerce tl S { sult) 
dl ali more than the defining ot na nd ot various torms lirec! ‘ stat 
| ideals of instruetion the promotion of mprehensive ist 
[ It involves such a determination of out and good-w i lust? 
ndards as will assure confidence in our these ar niy a fe 1) ke 
demic and professional degrees. both at effort to realize mor n An 
me and abroad. This is a most diffieult ean democt 
cessary undertaking. on which a § and mor lueat 
i I mMeatiol s, government in 
lem nd pi ire now ¢ i | cle ! 
mstructiy | ership of the | le) ! t } 
pureau Edu ! his matter is most ( 
v and promising WV 
It ny ly S a Lose ‘consideratio j ‘ pr ) 
sirable distribution of colleges and u nicl rn t } 


; versities The information collected over things and 1 ner ul 


term of vears by the General Edueation ISS ( \ 
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: ‘ 5 rms. s ewhat as 
nd wo. t hich this 
tio surely demand an 
lueat 1 isness and n eduea 
! ! uy tha 
Seconda U stering of that nat al 
. snes | the m of that na 
pr ram, must b primat ly tl rk 
ir pt ITOCSS ! educators ind 
bird | t is to desired that the 1 l 
of our colleges and versities should 
onsider 1 \ problems ¢ their 
separat tutions ut s ild als 26 
tribut thei st wisdom towa the 
olution of these larger problems 
ELMER | VORTH BROWN 


SHALL MASSACHUSETTS EQUALIZE 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY? 


[ AM impressed by the fact t] mor ~ 


the hist Votl Som them are ni , 
to be es by those who tell them with the 
obj | Vil those ho hear them 
But most of them are that more virulent 

nd of le which decety the teller as well 
“as the person to whom | Ss told Our rel 
eration is at this moment experienci 

rgest sized psychological demonstration 
vhich the world has ever had of the ov 
whelming importance of the truth and t 

arly insuperable dithculty of getting it. 
The positions which men take, the sid 
VI h they choos 1 th icts hich \ 
perrorm re determined not v the facts 


ttempt to Justify themseives to other m« 
they rely not upon Tracts it upon genel il 
principles, such as ** Treaties are not se1 : 
paper,’’ ‘* We are fighting in self-defens 
| to fight in self-defense is holy Ne 
essitv knows law et I talked th 


(x } , 
) at Yes } said e 
vfu but 1 Inecon , -_ 
ine sh ind ne { rm S " rot} rs 
rother is htir rains ! el B 
t} Slay ind. ti lap ess ° 4 
brother This nens 
SUI Ol is ft h Nn lus hice iv I That 
deals na ( notions re 
terminers of condu that { = 
mans o1 ! Ss DI nso rn} e Dp , 
of view from which it cs at te a) 
rprets tacts, I uunts | S 
Vnat goes on outside ¢ is, | ro ! 
pretat ) \ if @oes th } 
erned h That interpret d 
rh if ir pe ts \ i! xD 
ns, our problems, in short, | 
eral notions we keep 
s the same with this matte f sf 
taxes tor the support of pul edueat 
We take th pos nm wi h — 
DeCALISt ne ts drive us to that pos 
but beeause of our not f what the stat 
should do, or our notio f what th 
community should do Indeed, it is not 
surprising that facts do not coeree us, but 
that general notions do; fon ts hav 
motion in them, they JUST are \ the n 
tion that is developed 
them eomes from us We do somethir 
ibout them, and what e d t the) 
s our body of gveneral ideas 
[ take the position which I t m regard 
to school funds be 1u1S | T! DOS 
vhich I take with regard to the stat 
believe that edueation 1s a state affair 
must be defended and upheld by the et 
tire energy ind all the resources oO the 
State If we want to ki vy whether the 
vealth of the state should be taxed to sup 
port the schools ot the state ve must first 


know what the state 


ons Which this frightful war is fereing 
eh one of us to answet S IS th . ‘What 











t 











ing which exists 





art from the folks in it, a metaphysical 


entity above the totality of its inhabitants? 





Is its essence power, so that its one relation 
s people is rder them to obey, or 

S eXIST Vy ti msent of tl \ 
erned We hav ol ite been hea u 
. c ind mfusing doctrines. whicl 
m to have entailed a horrible sacrifice 
part of the peop who believed 

them 

> i he s S t p } S S 

ry \) ts l tits tu ns pl 
sap) } | 7 « f e deeds Does it exist 
vy to do ¢ i Viat has done ) 
e—to repeat to-day its good deeds of 

esterday and its bad deeds too If \ 
sav that the st s history, that it sts 
day to be ft} histor thing that it Ss 
esterday, we make a fetich of it. and that 

I philosophy entails wrongs and woes 

most aS Oppressing as the philosophy that 


e state is power. The only Massachusetts 
that exists is the one of which vou and | 
and the other folks who are alive at this 
moment are inhabitants That state we 


make by our will and we give it being that 


t may do for us all certain things that we 
‘an not each of us do for ourselves. The 
state, then, is an organization of all of us 


in not do for ourselves. One philosophy 
| says that it grew out of a contract to pro 
tect hfe and property—that its powers are 
police powers, that it must protect lives 
nd property by maintaining a thorough 
police and by keeping down the taxes. But 
vhat are the duties of a state in regard to 
keeping down the taxes? How mueh are 


Franee or England at the present moment 





varranted in taxing their people? All that 
the stockholders in the corporation which 
s called France, or the members of the 
‘ommon undertaking, which is called Eng 


, 
and, are willing to devote to maintaining 
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‘ Ashford Vhile betw vhich he had dor s | ila 
Tne \ l Varies vreatiy have been a vood mal but tor this inferna 
1} hyrprcl ' rth rn ’ “ory ” 
mira i) supp (yr Til S ences Ol freovTrapny if + | 
most ec (ist? 1 ywrranel YY) } t ? ’ 
il { ifl fila \ l | ‘ erranp ] i \ ) } i » ‘ n 
s S10.000 worth of taxab pro] | nouchts of vs, Dut if Is r that it 
+ ’ 
SLOT he pays > S.SU r sen MS mist hav I | Ul ! S I 
J 
! SoU 1 W amstown, so a th ( h ks ma 
7) | ( ] : 
S70 \ ti) st) | ! v< } r 1! | ica 
+44 tins 
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ut the S20 which he | ERNES ( \Ioort 
rovides soo Puy 1 enables tl 
| n to pa med to teachers 
pS00 per r. The $44 \ he pays INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY AND INDUS- 
Spri db provides $40 1) nd a TRIAL EDUCATION 
median te ners Wa of $750 The sot i} hunet rn ) | 110 mn ir day 
Which he pays in W ms pro seems to ve exp led to such a degree 
f26 per pup md a median ers WV that many school-men I servative tem 
of $418, wh BO t pavs erament at ' ! vhere 1s rolng 
Abineton provides $30 per pupil and a to end . should perso vy dislike to 
median teacher’s eof Sb00 burdened with the 1 sponsibility of at 
Not 01 ! the burd S unequal uit tempting to answer such a query, for it Is 
thr lalit r th ad ito Vhict I ir easier to point out th possibilities o 
more highly 1 d to ! he further extension of the functions of 
dl \ when thev tax 1 nselves \ dueation than to define tf] ts Wi 
isiv | son nh Dp " VI no school-men are apt to think that tuecation 
+) vns with | r ta sare a 1 is more radica nits pres t program th 
provid Pub ed oO pe ire th ther so s his 
ips the chief nstr business wh recognize upon retlectio Is hardly the 
t } oreal ition wl } " the stat ist The functions o ro) nt ww par 
{ ’ ta ! we? r 1 I liar have bee reativ ¢ led vond 
nder thes nditions S " that deemed pro ratio zo 
idequate support 1") { R \ We contemplate withou shudder such 
must b le responsil fo) t does iples as the n mum wag hild-labo 
riot e to ,senargat nN i! ' ! ts. workmen 28 ensat vidow Ss 
Sponsibilll T ne rava s tre pensions nd the hil Kivel 1 gener: 
foot-and-mout} ‘ © r of the eV DS\ tion avo the Tu tions of government er 
mot} It itself is au to prevent ( hiefly limited to the protection of life and 
struction which met ( litions property—tunetions rather negative thai 
f ft to tl r ow resoul S POSITLVE LOo-d rovernment Ss mbued 
threat It ) ot , ss int vith mor tive pol s and ; taking 
safeguard tl ed tl ing Tensive action against social ills hy aiding 
ft s said that a { er davs who the weaker members of society vho suff ¥ 
yoy ed with his peop ths his rule had rom the mist ries ol vnorance disease al | 
wrought much harm to them, and was hu a es is _¥ eating. J 
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Government 


to-dav 1s putting its enerev into preventive 


measures rather than in the former cura- 


Education to-day is but feeling the com 
social impulse in its policy of expan- 
yn and would fail to interpret the aspira 
and expat ding e remain passive and 
ifferent Much of the present ferment 


overnmenft, 1 dustry and « lueation may 





mproperly treated by the various 
rencies wh each social instrument 1s 
setting up but the effort to interpret new 


needs and the attempt to meet expanding 


cle mands are praise worthy Kach social 
, ake the effort for suecessful 
djustment and we may hope that the mis 
kes mad may not be too costly Kew 
will question thie ntentions of those who 
seek a better way, but this is not over 
‘comforting with the warnings of history 


before us: for with the best of intentions 


vovernments, corporations and 


Along with our attempts at better ¢ 

5 ency in the traditional work of the schools 

{ 

ve are attempting to extend the influence 
of education to reach those children who 
have been but slightly affected by formal 
school infiueneces Not the gospel eXa npl 
of the one sheep who has strayed away 
from the fold of one hundred, but the fifty 
or more who have wandered away from our 
pastoral care give us concern In our schools 
The gospel standard of efficiency was not 
content with the relative high figure of 
ninety-nine per cent., while we have rested 
comparatively undisturbed until recently 
with a much poorer average. 

The subject under discussion to-day 
brings us concretely to the consideration 

; of what our Boston school system is attempt 


lng in what might bye broadly termed exten 


tions of the race eould it in the midst of 
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wuld b ib 
r ! ade. ne supposition 
‘ ; hy ! eS il the aqaividu 
7 f tisfacto desti The 
ly promises » be that each 1 d 
t tl h some appropriate edu 
) eSS ! de! las i] ind 

| unit with a certain degree of 

Ihe liate Tuture will se 

the development o he human asset s the 
immediate past has seen the development 
of the machine and of the material asset 
Thus it is that we have outgrown one tv pe 


‘a few types of schools and have 
and shall 


deve loped many typ s of schools, 


individuals and many kinds of 


A policy of vocational edueation ought 


to be founded upon a rather careful anal 


VSiS of the voeational demands and oppor- 


found in community 


vuidance affecting the 


tunities 
V eat nal 
ual, the law of supply and demand affecting 
the labor 


tion between employer and the 


individ 
market possibilit eS of eo pera 
school. aré¢ 


subjects of large importance in formulating 


S for appropriate applied edueation 
American 
ePXTePNSIONS oft 


‘ ] 
fundamental 


communities have developed 


educational any sort nia 


manner U'su 


edure is undertaken in a 


fash on A 


ceomniu- 


nity CONSCIENCE towards 


ma appease its 


industrial education by establishing a trad 
eontent Ww th a convietion 


Trade 


and rest 


} 
Si (Mo 


performed its full duty. 


oO} nay ) 
schools are valuable institutions for most 
communities: we have two 1n RB ston, each 


pe rforming fl mport int service: but th 


rreatest range of usefulness of any trade 
seho falls lar short ol] the 1 iS ind pos 
}} ilk ) } lay maori | | hovs 
1 | rls who go into dustt 

examination of the orgar tion of 


AND 
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strv reveals the s yn that only a 
ill proport or rs will find em 
piovment invt! nat m ( illed 
skilled trad Roughly speaking du 
trial product to-d eds upon a 
m od hey ) , pel oO the 
y! perform sl ! m ilations 
; th ? iw ? SS per rm 
itomat perat Ss Moder factory 
specia ti has broken up th d com 
plete trade of ma i? snoes to 180 or 200 
yperations, so that a shoemake1 -day is 
1/180 or 1/200 part of a shoemaker; and 
so it is with eandy-making, power-machin 
operating and a host of other industrial 


processes However. the S|} | mad speed 
industrial 


d the 


demanded in many operating 


processes is of a high order a result 
ing earning power often surpasses the wages 
But the fact 
ferent 

trade 
for the 


of the older skilled trades 
that operating s di 


d that a 


remains 


still 
from trade procedure, at 


| 
school IS not organized at pre sen 


training of operators 
this coun 
for the 


1 
macnine 


The searecity of trade skill in 


try has been thi most pot nt caus 


lopment of the automatic 


of the 


deve 
The 


duplicated a thousand-fold, in s 


ability mechanical inventor has 


million-fold, the skill of the former crafts 


man: but the creative genius is in the ma- 


chine, and for the operator remain only 


speed and endurance: There arise 


doubt in the 


may 
] ¢ ’ l 
minds Oo© many whether or 


way 


not our wonderful inventions in the 
if operating machinery do not constitute 
which 


henefit to 


a new industrial Frankenstein may 


ecome a menace instead of a 


society The whole situation has some- 
thing of the appearance of the vicious 
rcle, which might be described as follows 


‘KD L sk ll. Wwe 
nd, having ereated machinery, we have 
bolished the need of skill. The need of 


| having 


passed, can we contemplate 
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vith no pertur n industrial s 
rT where the great mass of workers 
destine » rema inskilled 

(One Tt! S rtal tha whe! 
The » Ions OF Our d ful machi 
| larg \ iu mat I 1djustme 
nl Son Vv must m perating 1 
I r ! nnow bye itomat 
have abandoned the laisse iire method 
leali th industrial ills—the price 
Oo 2re The process scrap-heap 
nacnil \ ur ta mies voes stead ly 
\\ e by no m orm } 1 the tvp 
nost efficient? hine, and consequent! 
ntinual ad tment of the worker m 
onstantly take pl Wi have the 1 


surances of history that the eff ets of labor 


AND 


Saving machinery have al Vays been bene | 


ficial to the mass in the end it IS by 


means certain, however, that the most far 


inister effeets of extreme subdivision 


work and specialization of process have yet 


been experienced. We read of past indus 


trial periods, of the trials and ser sengers n tl 
the workers during the process of read turn a hand 1 
justment, and we know that similar stress the box: but at 
though less acute, is a current phenomenon the choppers 
The machine which upset the industrial motors 
equilibrium was created in a day, but it — sengers 

took a veneration or two to bring the worker senger m ! 
nto suecesstul re idjustment A som what depos n n 
similar condition may threaten us to-day such as th ib 
unless our governmental and educational duties of thous: 
forces are wisely, generously and quickly majority at 
brought into action to make the readjust tent. No cours 
ment easier and less fraught with the mis schools could giv 
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la t r° 
r " 
is i 
ry 
? ’ 
1s} 
Vi SUru 
ol I t ft 
S rr ! 
ng let 
) ? ' =f 7} 
oft ! 
a ‘ 1) ( 
IST Lio (j 
iS nstruet ! ! 
I Tp s 
membs I 
no street-ear 
CS pul Nn 
ot To day the 
with a calm 


eries which have attended previous similar or 


handles a much 


industrial epochs mond Survey s 
Let us consider briefly some of the oper lem of tra 
ating (so-called) trades and see what rela mploys tl S 
tion educational processes may have to the school problet 
mprovement of the lot of the worker related ed 
Operating processes are learned i! ter subsequ 
vals of time varying from 15 minutes to Our Trade S 
about a year. The simpler operations of 
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ing to meet the needs of girls going into 
ndustry It can not, from the nature of 
conditions deser bed above, meet the needs 
of more than a small minority of working 

rls. It serves, as do our other secondary 


nstitutions, the needs of the fortunate mem- 


rs of its class Think of the disparity 


thousands of girls who go into 


between the 


industrial occupat OnS and the few wh ch 


our limited accommodations permit us to 


Think of 


opportunities Tor 


deal with (about 500 pupils 


the disparity between 
mass of 
\ con 
Trade 


School are preparing for millinery occupa 


skilled processes, and the larger 
simpler operating manipulations 
siderable number of girls in our 
occupations which remain in part in 
Here, 


product still re- 


TiOnS 


the older handicraft stage. skill, 


and quality oft 
limited demand for 


dexterity 
main as the result of the 


hand work on the part of the community 
which can afford to pay the higher price. 
The «ck hand 


limited, but owing to the small capacity of 


mand for these workers 1s 


the school we probably prepare no over 


supply of skilled workers. But asmall pro 
women’s hats are 
method, 


our school is not touching deeply the trade 


portion ot produced by 


the handicraft and consequently 
methods of millinery. 

Our largest group is preparing for hard 
Again the 
millinery 


dressmaking shops. 
that of 


a time of manufactured elothing 


work in 
condition is similar to 
We live in 
for women as well as men. The great pro- 
portion of clothing is produced in factories, 
by specialized processes by means of auto- 
matic machinery. Up to the present time 
we have been preparing our girls for the 
limited number of superior shops which 


meet the smaller demand for high-grad 


hand-made clothing. In our straw-machine 
department we are training girls for fae 


tory conditions where automatic machinery, 


] 


standard production and large-seale 


meth 


AND 
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ods are met This department 
one of the ways in which our school may 
some of the girls for m« 


Were it not for 


train 


erade operating proce SSeS 


the fact that straw-machine operating is 
not a large industry ‘omparis \ 
other industries, this type of endeavor of 


the school would re] 
means of fitting workers for actual 
tions of industry. The methods, conditions 
and procedure of straw-machine operating 
large rtion of auto 


are typieal of a prop 


matic production, requiring 


skill, training and some technical 
edge, and here the wages are an ine 
to workers. 
Power-machine operat 
the so-called need| 
largest demand for girls in the garment in 
We have 
suecess to persuade girls to prepare for 
But both the girl and her 


disinelination for 


nr + 


ine connected with 
trades represents the 


dustries. attempted with no great 


these trades. 


parents have a factory 


work. There is evidently here a tremendous 
difference 
worker and the 
Wages are not the 


the woman worker 


between the inelination of the 


conditions of the work 


chief 


The machine 


consid ration of 
operator 


can command a substantially higher wage 


than the hand worker. and the chances of 


employment are much better, but the girl 


chooses a lower paid but more agreeable 


job. Apparently the girls who do go into 


the clothing shops do not present them 


selves at our trade school. Consequently, 


they do not go in with any preliminary 


but must pick up their skill in 
detri- 


training, 


the hit-or-miss fashion that is so 


mental to the worker and so burdensome 
to the industry 
We have just 


plan of 


presented to the School 
extension part-time 
Trade 


valuable connee- 


Committee a 


work, whereby our Girls’ School 


would be able to make a 


tion with the sewing trades in a way that 
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found possible elsewhere in 
our State Wi take 


women to 


propose to voung 


extent who 
have already established a foothold in the 
need and half-time 


yan or hy a concentrated period of six 


some men 


young 


} 


industry either by a 


! 
Weerns 


all day, eight hours a day and six 


days a week), to enable the voung worker 
to pertect herself in the operation already 
pursued in the factory and to acquire the 
next process in the way of skill which will 
enable the worker to increase her earnings 
enlarge her usefulness. 


and This ste » Is 


significant because it represents acon 
erete illustration of what industrial educa 
tion must do to make practical contacts 
with the great mass of industrial production 
as it is actually carried on. By such a plan 
we can show how the major needs of the 
workers, in a typical industry, may be 
practically met, 

Our Industrial School for Boys offers 
practical training for boys hoping to enter 
the 


machinery, cabinet-making and carpentry, 


with acquired skill trades of 


some 


electricity, sheet-metal work and printing 
What is 


pations, regarding general trade skill and 


true of women’s industrial oceu 
specialized processes 1s largely true respect- 
the 


Trade skill may not be reduced to the small 


ing industrial occupations of men. 
proportion characterizing the woman’s job, 
but the condition is quite similar. I have 
heen told that tool-making is about the only 
branch of the machine trade where general 
knowledge and skill are still required. We 
are accustomed to think of automobile con 
struction as an instance of highly developed 
skill and craftsmanship. Such, however, is 
The tools, the dies, the pat- 


automatic machinery 


not the ease. 


terns and may be 
made in the machine shops of Worcester, 
Fitchburg and Springfield; but the oper- 
ators use these productive instruments in 


Michigan, 


An automobile is made up of 


AND 
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s 19.000 parts, most of wl 
i! prod \ iT I ! ! ry 
Michigan the manifold parts are assem! 
by either partly sl Lor Vy sp i I 
\ ! S | ) Ve yy j p>? SS 
n l nN ! produ : 
DOSS \\ \ S 
nstancs try) if 
pli ed mac I 

It Ss \ ~ VS ) 
ro into Industry not find mplovi t 
mn skilled trades (dur lustrial Sel 
for Bovs \\ th 1s pres nit miite | faeilit os, 
or with its utmost possible expansiot i! 
not meet th needs of anv consider ‘ 
fraction of the bovs who \\ I} « ventu vy ni? | 
themselves in industry This school. how 
ever, does 2 ve the ambitious boy the hanes 


to enter industry on the most advantageous 


side. In spite of the increase of operat 


processes in men’s industrial oecupations 


there is still a considerable demand for 
skilled trad The 


equipped to train workers, for the fune 


workers factorv is no 
tion of the 
eation A 


tion for any large city to maintain 


fa ‘tors is produet on. not ed 
trade useful inst 


Neve r 
theless, I repeat that a trade school in itself 


schoo] Is a 


is not the only means, nor indeed the chief 


means, of meeting the problem which 1s so 
pressing at present in diusting the worker 
to the work 

Many believe. from a study of tendencies 


and conditions in industry. that the needs 


of the majority of our industria 


will be met by the establishment of con 
tinuation, part-time, cooperative and pre 
vocational schools It is apparent to all 


that the needs of the great majority of our 


workers are not at present met hy any edu 


We have a mn 


Massachusetts whi 


cational provisions rmissive 


law in +h allows commu- 


nities to establish continuation = schools 


Thus far Boston only has taken advantage 
Wisconsin 


of this opportunity has estal 
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lished a stat vide system of ‘compulsory 
ontinuation schools and rn addit ? a 
compulsor ystem of apprentice ship train- 
ne for the skilled trades. This legislation 


s comprehensive in character and shows an 


pre ition of the proble ms of an indus 
t? tat 

We need in M issachusetts a new continu- 
tion school law for working boys and girls 
hetween the ages of 16 and 18. Our pres- 
ent law (14 to 16). even if it were taken 


not, is largely 


at the age of 16 that 


rdivantage of. which it IS 


Inadequate It is only 


the bov or girl makes an advantageous con 


nection with industry so that he has a job 


which has much possibility of training. 


Our present continuation schools in Boston 


are largely prevocational in character, 


Such schools are very valuable to many 


hbovs and girls who are enabled thereby to 


realize the importance of seeking the better 


opportunities in business and industry ind 
of aequiring a minimum amount of skill so 


that they shall be able to occupy more ad- 


The 


a eonsice rable e} SS 


Vantageous positions eontinuation 


school ean not he ror 


of industrial workers a trade improvement 


instrument: but the continuation school 


ean be for these an opportunity for general 


for healthful recreation, for 


the 


Improvement, 


ecounteractive infil automatie 


uenees to 


processes whereby the majority of workers 


earn their livelihood: in a word, for the 


educational and social influences which 


make for larger life and better citizenship. 
Our school centers might easily assume 
more of these funetions. which service. in- 


deed, they are already performing in part 


work iutomatie machines need 


rs on 


not industrial improvement, but recrea 


tional, social and ecivie influences, which 
opportunities the school eenters may most 
ippropriately furnish 

| am aware that in presenting this ex 


positiol ot industrial conditions together 
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vith some suggestiv: appropriate educa 


ional provisions I have not outlined to 


cheerful a picture, and I do not seek to cor 


rect that impression. I an er, by no 
means hopeless. I believe that either ser 

ous stress or successful adjustment ma‘ 
easily be the result of present conditions 
and the one or the other will result largely 
from the way that we of this generation 


the manifest problems before us 
Wilson in his 


week stated that we liv 


meet 
President \ddress at Ind 
apolis last 
eritical age, fraught with political, eco 
The challenge 
that of 


a compelling challenge 


nomie and eivie problems. 
to our national powers may not b 
warlike might, but 

none the less. We 
our modern conditions of life are 
certain that 


must face the fact thai 
: complex 
and perplexing. It is quite 
these conditions will not settle themselves: 


and that we must devote our thought and 


our efforts to their solution 


The 


creat mass of workers who need our 


ministrations do not often appreciate o1 
sense their own needs. Theirs is the vast 
silent voice which pleads the more elo 


quently in its dumbness. Individually and 


unorganized they are the weaker wards o! 
the more favored and intelligent guardians 
euardians are our 
these 


pe ople neglect a 


of societv: among these 


legislators and edueators, and if 


chosen servants of thi 


manifest duty and a social opportunity, a 


wiser posterity will blame their ignorance 
and folly. 
FRANK V. THOMPSON, 


City oF Boston ScHot 


IN MEMORIAM—SUPERINTENDENT 
JAMES M. GREENWOOD! 

Ox November 15, 7 farm in San- 

On Au- 


st 1, 1914, a great man died at his office 


IS357, on a 


was born. 
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Out of thi training he came a matut d and 
richly experienced man, twenty-eight vears old. 
Lit wil a very real existence to him, and 


pretense and tinsel were abominations, whilt 


genuine manhood could not be concealed bs 
homespun garments The town school, the 
private normal school, the small college, and 


the state normal school were the fields of his 


labors for the following nine vears. Mathe- 
maties, legie and philosophy sharpened an 
analytical mind which had singled them out 
as subjects of the greatest interest. Their in- 
fluence upon him was manifest in the com 
prehensive grasp and ordered marshalling of 
his thoughts, and the clear and vigorous Eng- 
lish in which he expressed them. 

When at the ege of thirty-seven he was 
called to the superintendency of the Kansas 
City, Mo., schools, his new position found him 
peculiarly well fitted for the constructive abil- 
ity which it required. 

In his annual report for the year 1915 he 
gives a sketch of the conditions he found in 
1874 and of the processes of evolution out of 
them. No skilful painter could draw as faith- 
ful a portrait of this man as he himself has 
sketched in this reeord of his understanding, 
his vision, his will, his sense of humor, and his 
incisive criticism. Commenting on his begin- 
ning year he says: 


" " 
SCHOOLS 


At the time | assumed ch: 
twenty per cent. of the entire time in the elemen 
tary schools was devoted to formal written exami 
nations from the third grade upward. These were 
reduced to four, and the pupil’s deportment was 
neluded as a factor in determining his class 
standing The essential qualifications for sue- 
cessful teaching were enumerated as follows: (1) 
Common sense; (2) ability to manage and har 
monize eonflicting interests; (3) adaptability to 
school-room work; (4) a good knowledge of what 
education means and what it is; (5) knowledge 
of the branches to be taught; (6) skill and in 
genuity in imparting instruction ; (7) a deep and 
abiding interest in the welfare of children; (8) 
a cultivated voice and manner; (9) a love of the 
work. The keynote chiefly emphasized was the 


cooperation of parents and teachers for school 


room maladies. 


which to purchase books for the beginning of th 


publie library. The following things were done: 


> 
Reliev ng the stress keeping pup Is back in their 
studies; eliminating mor in ninety per cent. of 
the eases of corporal punishment; emphasis placed 
on the science of education and methods of teach 
ing; a cutting loose from some old ideas and 


g g 
autiously and noiselessly experimenting with the 
new, marked some lines of progress. The greatest 
forward step was elasticity in gradi and pro 
moting pupils and avoiding waste in school work. 


This “ cutting loose from the old and noise 


lessly experimenting with the new” was the 
mental habit which made him the stimulating 
leader and the reliable counsellor. His con 
tempt for methods claiming to be panaceas is 
expressed in the homely strength of his com- 
ment on one of them. He writes: 

This system spread like wild fire in several of 
the western states, but burnt out in two or three 
years, and is now found in the educational ceme 
tery 

Ilis wholesome conservatism is further shown 
in his comments made years ago on topics that 
are in the foeus of attention to-day. 

‘* School Myths,’’ or erroneous ideas that many 
persons entertain in regard to what the schools 
ought to take over outside their legitimate work, 
was first presented and commented upon exten 
sively twenty-cight wears ago. . .. The dangers 
of specialization in school studies prematurely 
made was commented upon. The contention was 
that the child before specialization begins should 
have a broad and solid foundation in scholarship. 
This is the only sound educational thought at pres 
ent. 

His philosophic comprehension of the ex- 
alted aim of public education subordinated to 
their right relations the means to the accom- 
plishment of this aim, and at the same time 
frequently carried him ahead of his generation 
in the recognition of the practical significance 
of these means. His report tells the story in 
illuminated words. Of part time work and 
play he says: 

Owing to the crowded condition of the schools, 
half-day sessions were resorted to in some of the 


schools. To furnish room was the constant prob 
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